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« IT was an observation, long ago, by Thucydides, that men are much more passionate for INJUS- 
“ TICE than for VIOLENCE ; because, says he, the one, coming as from an equal, seems rapine ; 


“ when, the other, proceediug from one stronger, is but the effect of necessity.”’ 
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" SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


LisEL.——-Fioccinc Soxprers,—Dra- 
' xarp.———The reader has been before in- 
formed about the publication, (respect- 
ing the Froceinc oF SoLpigers) in the 
| Stamrorp News, which was prosecuted, 
by an Ex Orricio Information, and of 
which the printer, Mr. Drakarp, was, 
some little time ago, found Guiiry, at 
Lincoln, by a Jury of the county of Lin- 
coln, Judge Woop being the Judge. 
We have now to see what passed, when 
Mr. DrakaRp was brought up to the 
King’s Bench Court to receive judgment. 
_—He put in an affidavit, in which, 
amongst other things, he swore, that he 
had always been a most dutiful and loyal 
subject, and had always been mostdevoutly 
attached to the constitution; as proofs of 
Which he cited, amongst other things, 
that he had, upon. a certain occasion, 
animadverted with severity on the conduct and 
p character of Buonaparté and EXPOSED 
is TYRANNY and OPPRESSION. 
Poor soul! And, he thought this would 
save him, did he! Poor lambkin; how 
innocent he must be !———But, this exhi- 
bition is too curious to be let pass without 
Hull notice. It is a thing that will live 
ora great while. The times will come, 
when all these transactions will be looked 
ack to, and become objecis of nice exa- 
mination. Therefore, we must neglect no 
pportunity of putting them upon record, 
nd in such a way, too, as that they ma 
be completely understood. To this tae 
will here insert the report of the pro- 
eedings, upon this occasion, as far as I 
onveniently can; and, when I have so 
one, I will offer some remarks thereon. 
First we -have the substance of the 
Afidavit of Mr. Drakanp; next of the 
peech of his advocate, Mr. Brovcnam ; 
€xt of the speech (in answer) of the At- 
brney General; Siz Vicary Gipns; and, 
st of all, the laconic command of the 
udge.—_—The” reader will, I hope, go 
irough 
© that 









































the whole with onontim _ Next 






land. As to what is passing in Spain and 
Portugal, those must be little better than 
beasts, mere. senseless beasts, beasts of 
burden, who can look upon these wars as 
of any consequence at all, when compared 
with wansactions like that, which we are 
now about to put upon record The 
time was the 9th ingtant ;- place Westmin- 
ster Hall, to which place Drakard had 
been commanded to come up to be judged, 
The Report, which I take from the 
Courier news-paper, is given in the fol» 
lowing words.—-—* The defendant pyt in 
“an affidavit, stating that he was the 
“ printer and proprietor of the Stamford 
«News, but that he was not the editor, 
“ though he was in the habit of exercising 
“ a controul over the articles published in 
“ his paper; that he had ever supported 
‘the character of a man of the strictest 
“ FIDELITY TO THE LAW, and LOY- 
“ALTY TO HIS KING; that he had 
“ given publication to the article in ques 
“tion without any wish or intention to 
« create disaffection in the soldiery ;" that 
“ he meant only to publish an exposition 
“of the consequences arising from the 
“ practice of flogging in the army, as in- 
“ jarious to the feeling and character of a 
“ soldier; and he considered it a topic 
“into the discussion of which he might 
“fairly and freely enter; that he had 
ae always been ATTACHED TO THE 
« CONSTITUTION AND GOVERN- 
“MENT OF THE COUNTRY; and 
that, only eight months before, an arti- 
“ ticle had appeared in his paper written 
« by the editor, who was the author of the 
« libel complained of, in which he ANI- 
“ MADVERTED WIIH . SEVERITY 
«UPON THE CONDUCT AND CHA, 
« RACTER OF BUONAPARTE, AND 
«EXPOSED HIS ‘TYRANNY AND 
« OPPRESSION ; [the article was quoted 
at length in the affidavit]; that upon 
“ various occasions he had published ar- 
“ticles vending to uphold and maintain 
“the government of the country; that 








« those were the true sentiments and feel- 


« ings of bis mind, and that he thought © 
«¢ himself at all times at liberty to express 
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«them; that he had been charged with 
« publishing this libel at a time when a 
«« corps of local militia was collected in the 
«town of Stamford; but he denied most 
“ positively any such fact, for be haa 
« cautiously refrained from publishing it 
« until a regiment of such local militia, 
*¢which had been in Stamford, was dis- 
« banded; that he felt it a public duty to 
* animadvert on the system of punish- 
* ment; that he had never been in the 
« habit of publishing libels; that upon the 
" question of Parliamentary Privilege, al- 
‘though he admired the principles and 
« conduct of Sir Francis Burdett, he yet 
“took that part which at the time was 
“unpopular, AND LEFT HIMSELF 
«OPEN TO THE FURY OF THE 
“MOB; that he had ever entertained 
‘and upheld the principle, that THE 
“KING CAN DO NO WRONG; and 
* that he was in every respect a dutisul und 
* doyal sulyect.’’ Good soul! And, so 
hé was a supporter of the “ Parliamentary 
* Privilege,’ was he? He approved, then, 
of the sending of Mr. Gale Jones to jail by 
a vote of the House of Commons, without 
any trialatall? Much good may it do 
him ! But, let us proceed. The speech 
of his advocate is, to say the least of it, 
quite equal to the Affidavit. « Mr, 
« Broucuam set out with saying, that, 
«after the verdict, he was BOUND to 
“say that his client was GUILTY ; 
« that he was further BOUND to consider 
«the publication as a LIBEL; and, that 
‘he was also BOUND to consider the 
«“ INTENTION, with which it was pub- 
“lished, as not only not justifiable, but 
‘* HIGHLY CRIMINAIL..”’ After this he 
said a great deal in order to soften the 
seritence ; and, “ amongst other things, 
«he said that it was a JUST remark, 
« that there were, in this country, whole. 
« sale'dealers in libel, men who made a 











« érade of injuring the constitution, or of 


“ insulting private feeling ; but that his 
* client was not one of that number. He 
«said, that, upon the question of Parlia- 
* mentary Privilege his client opposed him- 
“¢ self to the opinion of the public (if ever 


the multitude can be said to have ANY 


« OPINION), to the OUT-CRY rather of 


“ the multitude, and thereby exposed him- 
self to the summary justice of the MOB. 
*s He said that his client not only was en- 
« amoured of the Constitution himself, but 
* constantly laboured te impress upon his 
'* peaders his sense of its PECULIAR 
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“ blessings, if any one stood eminently 
“ above all others, it is that which had 
“ NEVER BEEN ASSAILED: the 4¢. 
“ ministration of Justice, which, as POW ER 
“HAS NEVER REACHED, so. slap. 
“der had never touched.”——The Ap. 
TORNEY GENERAL said, that the meavre 
passages quoted in behalf of the defendant 
made nothing at all in his “ favour, and 
‘that they appeared to lave been cop. 
“trived for the purpose of introducing a 
“ sarcasm, in which,” said he, © the writer 
“ tells us, that there is not guite so much 
“ liberty in France as there isin England, 
“ But,” added he, “ what have I, in ad. 
“dressing you upon the measure of pu 
‘‘ nishinent to be inflicted upon the de- 
“ fendant, to do with these loose obser. 
vations scattered over the paper for th 
‘ purpose only of being used as they are used 
« to-day? But if the defendant had no 
‘such studied purpose ; suppose he dis- 
“ approves of particulars in Buonaparte’s 
conduct ; suppose he allows us some be 
“ nefits which Buonaparte’s government is 
« without; is it the wishes the defendant 
“entertains towards France that is the 
« present consideration, or what he ha 
« done towards England ? What is the im- 
« putation upon him? That he has pub- 
« lished an article for the purpose of ex- 
citing disgust against the army, and pe 
«venting the populace from entering | 
« Whose province was to decide upon - 
“article? The jury’s; and I have on'y 
“one word to answer to all my learned 
« friend’s observations, that the defencamt 
«has been found guilty, 3 


€é 
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-_ 


be 


In considering 


« the design of this libel, will your 8 
« ships be called off to other papel, . 
«“ which Buonaparté is treated with ed 
«sure? Have your lordships any ms" 
« do with this? At one time, it may o 
« swer the defendant’s purpose (0 or : 
«¢ French systems ; but is it only oe i 
«are brought into comparison Wl! 7 
« English that they are to be pecoape’ 
«ed? Because that was the we her 
when preference was given 10 yam 
« ig the defendant’s crime the less‘ © 


, . which 
« lordships will look to that _ ois 


“only you can form a jes go esigntl 
« punishment ; the tendency ~ ware 


“* the writer, not what 7 oth her sv 
« he has said when treating of othe’ f 
« jects. Your lordships have not “ otliet 
« whether he has acted laudably omnstl 
“ wise in exposing himself to the — ie 
« justice of the mob, by not atiod: 
«popular side on another ques 





* BLESSINGS; and that, amongst those 
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tly «« don’t believe he would have been in any dan- 
had «¢ ger ; nor if I did, should JI have called 
Ad. « such danger justiee. Your lordships will 
ER | « not decide with a view to that, but to the 
an- «“ publication before you. What is its 
At- | «tendency? Is there any thing like fair 
gre « reasoning in the libel addressed to those 
lant « whose duty it is to give their free opinion 
and « upon the subject? No; it is only cal- 
Ons ' «culated to inflame; it is full of aggra- 
2 a | “vated statements of the hardships to 
‘iter | «which soldiers are exposed, with a stu- 
uch | « died comparison between our service and 
and, «the French; and the preference given, not 
ad. ' © by implication, but in terms, to the lat- 
pus '“tr. Is that the language of a cool 
de- “reasoner on a system? ‘To whose un- 
ses “derstanding is the libel addressed ? 
- the “Look at the cases which it puts ; look 
nsed “at its taunts, its contempt of superiors. 
| no “Why is the case of J. Chinnery put, 
diss “which is probably the case of a great 
rte’s “many exposed to this punishment? Why 
e bee “is it stated that he was subjected by 




























ut is “violence to military discipline? Why, 
dant “that he would rather prefer hay-mak- 
the “ing than arms asa profession? Why 
haa “that he committed his offence in a 
im ‘moment of drunkenness? Why is that 
pub- “otlence stated to be the disobedience of » 
exe “the orders of a superior officer, whom 
pre- “he saw ina very different situation in 
g it “the morning? Why is obedience always 
) this “subjected to ridicule ? Is that fair dis- 
only “cussion? Is not an attempt to inflame 
rned F'the minds of the common people, to 
dant “render them dispirited and disaffected, 
ering and to prevent them from entering into 
lord ‘the military service? Is not that the ob- 
3, “vious tendency of every line of the libel ; 
cells ‘and will your lordships be misled, by be- 
mg £0 ‘ing told, that én other publications ot the 
y al “same author, there was to be found an 
st 1h ‘abhorrence of Buonapartée’s conduct ? 
they These are considerations surely deserving 
h the weight. J am not desirous of pressing 
rend: severity beyond its measure ; | would not 
time stir a single step further than the safety of 
ance, the public requires. But as far as the 
Yout good requires that such publications shall 
yhich be prevented ; so far, and no farther, do 
of his I desire to’ punish the present defendant.” 
igi ol Loxn Etiensorovcs. — Let the 
«sions defendant be committed to the custody 
+ stb of the Marshal of the Marshalsea, and 
ecidt brought up to receive the jodgment of 
thier the court on Friday, the 24th imstant.”’ 
mary Now, reader, 1 hope that you bave 
: the one through all this earefully ; for as I 
1: | id before, you may be assured, that it 
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FRO 


| isa million times more important to vs, 
than are alf the sieges and battles and vic- 
tories and conquests of General Graham 
and Lord Talavera. This is our own con- 
cern. Itcomestoourvery doors. It touches 
our purses, our liberty, and our lives; and, 
in comparison to these, what are foreign 
wars? What are the causes of Ferdinand 
and the Queen of Portugal or that of the 
King of Sicily ?--This is a matter that 
really concerns us ; and, again and again 
I say, that, while he hasa subject like this 
before him, that Englishman mast be little 
better than a brute beast, who can suffer 
himself to be amused with what is passing: 
in Spain, Portugal, or the Baltic. i 
cannot help pressing this upon the reader ; 
for, if we look into history, we shall find how 
fatal it has been to England, when the peo- 
ple have been amused with foreign objects 
to the neglect of what was passing at home. 
I waseager to finish my letters epon the 
Paper Money, and had nearly prepared the 
24th forinsertion here; but, thissubject drew 
me away from it in spite of myself; and 
I shall now offer such remarks upon the 
proceedings as they appear to me to call 
for. Upon Mr. Drakarp’s affidavit 
there is not much to say. His censure of 
Napoleon, and his endeavours to expose 
what he calls his ¢yranny and oppression, 
were, it seems, very meritorious in his 
own eyes; but, the Attorney General told 
him, we see, that that had nothing to do 
with the matter before the court ; and he 
further observed, that such passages might 
have been written and published with the 
view of their being at hand to be broughe 
forward upon such occasions as this! Here 
was what Mr. Drakard did not, in all bu- 
man probability, expect. Besides, said 
Mr. ATTORNEY, it may sometimes sutt the 
defendant’s purpose to abuse the French go- 
vernment. Very much deceived, indeed, 
then, was Mr. Drakard in supposing, 
that his abuse of the French govern- 
ment would stand him in much stead. He 

little expected, that his conduct worrtd 

have met with this kind of criticism, He 

now sees, that there are more ways than 

one of looking at a matter. Bestles, 

was it not a little ill-advised to come into 

court and make a merit of having abused 

Buonaparté, when it must be in the recol- 

lection of every man, that, in this same 

court, and before this same Judge, Mr. 

Pe titr was, upon an Ex-Officio Informa- 

tion of Mr. Perceval, convicted of a libet 

for having abused this same Buonaparté ?. 1 

ask, whether under such circumstances, 
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it was not rather ill-advised to come into | 
court and make a merit of having abused 


cused him of tyranny and oppression ? Upon 
that trial, this’ same judge said, in his 
charge to the jury: “ Llay it down as law 
« that any publication which tends to de- 
«‘ grade, revile, and defame persons in con- 
« siderable situations of power and dignity tin 
« foreign countries may be taken to be 
“and treated as a Ubel; and particularly 
“where it had a tendency to interrupt 
“the amity and peace between the two 
“ countries.” He said further on, that he 
was sure that “ no memory of past, or ex- 
« pectation of future injury, Would warp 
“them from the even course of justice ;”” | 
and he concluded in these remarkable | 
words :——* I trust your verdict will | 
« strengthen the relations by which the in- | 

| 





“terests of this country are connected 

«« with those of France,’ (where Buona- 

parté was then First Consul), “ and that 

«it will illustrate and justify, in every 

“ quarter of the world, the conviction, that | 
«* has been long and universally entertain- 
« ed, ofthe unsullied purity of British Judi- | 
“ cature, and of the émpartiality by which | 
‘‘ their decisions are ugifurm!y governed.” 
We will not stop here to ask how it 
is that the Morninc Post and the Cov- 
RIER now find courage to accuse the same 
Buonaparté of boasting of unnatural | 
crimes; how it is they find courage to 
call his son a bastard and his Empress a 
w . We wiil speak of that matter 
another time. But, surely it was a little 
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| thing ? 


duced I cannot imagine. 





(ligg 
cumstances; for, I can hardly believe 


_him to be so unjust as to feel any very 


strong objection to be made subject, afiey 
a trial, to what Mr. Gale Jones suffered 
without any trial at all. Oh, no! he 
must be quite comfortable in that respect ; 
and will, at any rate, let what will be his 
fate, have the satisfaction of reflecting, 
that he has done all that lay in his power 
in support of those “ peculiar blessings of 
«« the constitution,” in the inculcation of 
which his advocate declared him to have 
constantly laboured, having now, at last, 
made his public protest, upon oath, against 
the Burdettite mob, and having done all 
that lay in his power to excite a preju- 
dice against a cause which Sir Francis 
BurpetTT is, at this hour, bringing into the 
same court where this protest was made. 
—~ But he swore, too, it seems, that he had 
« always upheld the principle, that the King 
“can do no wrong.” Well! and what 
of that ?-——What of that! Who attempts 
to uphold any other doctrine? Why 
mention this? Why swear any such 
What had this to do with your 
article about the flogging of Local Militia 
nen?» There was nobody that charged 
you with accusing the King of that. This 
seems to have had no connection at all 
with the matter; and why it was intro 
We now 


come to the speech of Ma. Brovensy, 








which is full of interesting topics.-—As 


to Mr. Broucuam’s being bound to say 
that his client was guilty, and furiver 
bound to say, that his intention Was hut on) 


awkward to make o merit, in this same | not justifiable, but “ highly soe bore 
court, before this same judge, of having | to this part of the Learned Friend 3 spec’™ 


abused this same Buonaparte, 


; - j sh: > teed 
however, a Curious thing to see the expe- | he must know best what he eee 


dient resorted to; and I beg my readers 
to bear it in mind, 
it seems, that he took the part of the 
House of Commons against Sir Francis 
Burpettr. Now, if he did this from a 
sincere conviction, that Englishmen are 
and ought to be liable to be sent to jail, 
and to any jail, and to be kept there 
during the pleasure of those who send them, 
without any oath made against them, and 
without ever being brought te trial from 
first to last ; if this be the real opinion of 
Mr. Drakanp, if this be one of those “ pe- 
«‘ culiar blessings of the constitution,” 
which he so “ constantly laboured” to 
impress upon the minds of his readers ; 
why, all that ome can say is, that he isa 
man, whose way of thinking must be ex- 
tremely well adapted to his present cir- 





It was, | Mr. Drakard must be the best judge, % 


Me. 


Mo 9° can 
Brougham to say ; but, as fal as | 


. . r 
Mr. Drakard swore | form an opinion upon the maaite!, 


would rather have left it to be seid hd 
Mn. Arrorney, who would not be Likely 
| to fail in the performance, and who wou 
'do it without any fee from the - ig - 
| © criminal” party. But, with ?:- 
part of the reported speech 0 = : 
Broveuam we have more to do. i 
stated to have said: It was a just pat 
that there were wholesale dealers wr" 
inthis country, who made a tr “ ae 
juring the constitution —— Who at there 
Mr. Broucnam ? Name them. Are wwe 
men of no other calling, cag oe 
TRADE (aye, and a most vile am 2 
of injuring the constitution ? ane 
set of persons think you, ten a the new 


more base than the basest 
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paper proprietors of the present day? 
Answer me that, Sir. The very basest of 
the periodical publications that [ know of 
is the Edinburgh Review, notwithetanding 
it sometimes contains excellent articles ; 
for, you see through all its pages, an 
uniform design, on the part of the writers, 
to get into place; that is to say, to get to 
pocketing of the public money; to live 


upon the labour of the people of England; | 


to fatten upon the cowardice and credulity 
of the nation. But, even these men are 
by no means the basest description of per- 
sons in the kingdom ; there is one descrip- 
tion a great deal more base ; and, never 
will there be good times in England, till 
that description of men are greatly dimi- 
nished in number. Mr, Brougham 
seems to think that there is room fora 
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doubt, whether the multitude, who were | 
for Sir Francis Burpert, could have any | 
opinton; and he talks about the summary | 


his client swears about it. But, what had 
this to do with the matter? And why 
did he not tell us his reason for supposing, 
that his client was exposed to the swamary 
justice of the mob. Was he touched by 
them? Did they attack him upon any 
occasion? This is, then, a pretty story to 
hatch up, that he was exposed to the rage 
of a Burdettite mob, and has that to plead 
as a set-off for his.“ highly criminal inten- 
tion’”’ in publishing an article about the 

flogging of the Local Militia. Mr. Artor- 
| N&Y scouted, and very justly, the idea of 
any merit of Drakard upon this score ; 
and observed, that he did not believe him 
to have been in any danger at all from the 
violence of the mob in the case of Sir 
Francis Burpetrr. Who was in any dan- 
ger, in any part of the kingdom? I 
heard of no violence committed against 
any body. ‘This, therefore, was, in my 
view of the matter, an act of gratuitous 
self-abasement on the part of Mr. Drakard. 
If, indeed, he had said, or instructed his 
counsel to say, that he had the merit of 
detesting the principles for maintaining 


which in the manner that he did Sin 














and that he was firmly resolved to act upon 
that detestation as long as. he was able to 
Publish a hnews-paper, there would have 
been some sense in what he said: some of 
Us should have not been very nice in our 
appellations of him ; but, still, there would 

ave been some sense in his words: all the 
world would have understood hii. But, 
‘talk ‘of his being exposed to the sum- 





Francis BurpeTT was sent to the Tower, | 





| Salse. 
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mary justice of a Burdettite mob was what 
nobody could endure for a moment; and, 
while he finds the idea scouted by his 
prosecutor, he will find that it will gain 
him very little favour with the public ; so 
that he will soon feel that he has verified 
the old maxim respecting the consequences 
of temporizing.——We now come to a 
part of Mr. Brovcuam’s speech, which is 
of more consequence than all the rest: 
that part, where he speaks of the Adminis- 
tration of Justice in this country, a subject 
in which every man, who is nota slave in 
soul as well as in body, must feel a lively 
interest, and upon which, therefore, I 
shall speak somewhat at large.—-—Mr. 
Brovucuam said, that his client had “ con- 
‘stantly laboured to impress his readers 
« with his conviction of the peculiar dless- 
‘ ings of the British Constitution; amongst 
“ which, if any one, said he, stands emi- 
“ nently above all others, it is that, which 


~ 


n 


justice of the mob in the same style that | “ has NEVER BEEN ASSAILED, the 


‘© Administration of Justice, which, as 
« POWER HAS NEVER REACHED, so 
‘« slander has never touched.”——Now, I 
do not clearly understand what is meant 
by the phrase * power has never reached ;’’ 
but, I suppose, that it means, that the Ad- 
ministration of Justice has never been 
rendered partial, that it has never been 
rendered what it ought not to be, by the 
influence of the ministry, or men in power : 
or, to speak plainly at once, that the Judges 
have never been corrupt tools of the court 
or ministry. ——If I am right as to this 
point, and if the words “ has never been as- 
‘* sailed,’’ mean that the Administration of 
Justice in England has never been found 
fault of, censured, and condemned. If 
these be the meanings of these two phrases, 
then, I say, that the two propositions are 
Ido not know that Mr. Brougham 
stated them. I was not present when he 
was speaking. I find them ina report in 
the Courter news-paper. I find them 
contained in a widely circulate;| publica- 
tion ; so finding them, and knowing them 
to be false, and regarding them as falshoods 
tending to a mischievous public deception, 
I shall spare no pains in the exposing of 
them.——lItis asserted by this gentleman, 

in the name, it would seem, of his client, 

(but that is no matter), that the Adminis- 

tration of Justice, inthis country, “ has never 

«* been assailed,” and that it has “ never been 

“ reached by power ;”’ and, the manifest ob- 

ject of such a declaration is to inculcate, 

that it is an act little short of blasphemy for 

any one to dare to entertain a doubt of the 
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justice of any decision or any sentence in 
any of our courts; and this doctrine is, 
too, applicable to the past as well as the 
present ; and thus is every man, who has 
ever been punished by any court in this 
country, to have his memory loaded with 
infamy ; history is all to be set aside, 
and according to this “ Learned Friend,” 
the punishment of every one is to be the 
measure of his guilt. Prynn, according 
to Mr. Brougham, deserved to have his 
ears cut off and his nose split and his 
cheeks burnt; and Sydney deserved to 
have his heart torn out of his body and 
his body torn in quarters. But, these 
assertions, published under the name of 
Mr. Brougham, are false; as false as any 
thing that his poor client can have pub- 
lished, and tending, in my opinion, to in- 
finitely greater mischief.——We will now 
see, whether the Administration of Jus- 
tice, in this country, has never been as- 
sailed, that is to say, whether Judges have 
never been accused of injustice. ——I have 
lately given my reader a description of 
what I suppose those men to be, whom 
the despotism in Holland chooses to call by 
the name of Judges; but, bad as I dare 
say they are, detestable tools as they are, 
vile instruments as they are in the hands 
of the Despotism there, I much question 
whether they come up to some that I shall 
now exhibit. —— Don’t start, reader ! 
Never tremble, man! I hate those tools 
of Despotism full as much as you do or 
can; but, I tell you, Ican match them 
from the English list——I shall go back 
no further than Lorp Bacon, who was, in 
the reign of James L, Lord Chancellor, 
having been before Attorney General, and 
who was convicted of taking bribes. He 
was sentenced to be fined, imprisoned, 
and was turned out of his seat in the 
House of Lords. He is called by Pops, 
“the meanest of mankind.” But, his 
taking of bribes was not the worst of his 
acts. Fer, a man having, some years 
before his disgrace, accused him of having 
been bribed, the unfortunate creature was 
brought by the then Attorney General, into 
the Court of Star Chamber (of which the 
Chancellor himself was a member), where 
he was tried for an alledged fibel, was 
sentenced to stand twice in the Pillory ; 
to have one ear cut off at each time; to 
ride backwards upon a horse to all the 
courts of justice, with a label upon his 
breast and his back denominating his of- 
fence ; to beg pardon in every one of the 
courts ; and then to be imprisoned for life. 
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He perished from his sufferings in prison, 
and his wife and family became beggars, 
All which this bribe-taking Judge could 
stand by and behold without remorse. 
He who was guilty of the crime 
which this poor man had charged him 
with, could see him thus murdered by 
inches! Could see the poor soul perishing 
under the scourge, so unjustly laid upon 
him. So much for the “ Great Lord 
“ Bacon,” as he is called by unprincipled 
men of the present day. We will next 
take a look at the Judges of the Court of 
Star Chamber, who, I verily believe, were 
the most atrocious tyrants that ever dis- 
graced the earth, but whose proceedings 
were all in due form, and who talked about 
law and justice as much as; I dare say, the 
Dutch Judges do at this day.—lhis 
court consisted of the Lord Chancellor tor 
the time being, the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas,to whom was added a Bishop 
and a Temporal Peer. It is well known 
that this court was abolished by act of 
Parliament, in the 16th year of the reign 
of Charles I.; but, while it was a court, it 
was guilty of every species of oppression. 
The Attorney General for the tine being 
used to bring people befure this court by 
information ; all sorts of tyranny was exer- 
cised under pretence of administering 
Justice ; till, at last, the King, in the 
hope of pacifying the people, gave his*- 
sent to the Act for its abolition, upon the 
express grounds of its being the means y 
introducing arbitrary power and —— 
Here, then, we have an act of parlia- 
ment, in which the Administration of ~ 
tice is ASSAILED. It Aas been assaiie’ 
then. It is false, then, to say, that it has 
never been assailed. ——~ ‘Ihis var 
which, as the reader will see, eee 
Chief Judges and the Lord Chancel oa e 
guilty of cruelties such as es cthat rad 
tempted by the wildest « mob” t oq 
land ever saw assembled. In the as 
Mr. Prynx and Burton and oboe" 
wick, they caused their ears to be ot 
. mee cause Mr. Fev! 

their noses split; and becaus ha 
had had his ears cut off by them aie 
they now cut them off still closer nacht 
head, and burnt him in wea 
They then imprisoned them all ponent 
life, forbidding them ad c 7 wl 
bidding them pen, ink, an P ro eak * 
forbidding any human being a xtt 
them; and, finding, that they ab © 
no keepers in England cruel — ey bes 
execate their hellish parpe*® 
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these victims of their barbarity conveyed, 
one to Jersey, the other to Guernsey, and 
the other to Scilly, whence they were 
brought by the Parliament, who after- 
wards abolished this infernal court. 
And, yet, Mr. Broucuam coolly tells us, 
that the Administration of Justice hasnever 
been ASSAILED; and would, apparently, 
mark out as a reprobate wretch any man 
whodaresto suppose it possible that injustice 
hasever been done in any of our courts. 
Recollect, reader, that the Lord Chancellor 
and the Two Chief Justices always belonged 
to this Court. They were bere left with- 
out juries. They and the Attorney Gene- 
ral for the time being carried on the work. 
——In thesame reign, the Court of King’s 
Bench kept a pretty fair pace with that 
of the Star Chamber; and, indeed, it was 
the corruption of the Judges and Lawyers 
that finally brought the king to the scaf- 
fold. Mr. Prynn was punished the first 
time by the Court of Star Chamber for 
| writing a book against lewd plays, which 
the king’s foreign wife had introduced into 
England along with the harlotry manners 
of the then French court; and, the 
 Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, of whom Mr. 
PkyNN was one, in order to convince the 
court, that hey did not side with him, hum- 
bly besought their Majesties that they 
might be permitted to act a play before 
them! ‘This is an instance of baseness that 
has seldom been equalled ; and, yet, I do 
think, that I have, in our day, seen sonre- 
thing very little short of it. The case 
of Joun HamppEn brought out the Judges 
of that reign in their trae colours. Hamp- 
den, as all the world knows, refused to pay 
a tax of twenty shillings, because it was im- 
posed upon him without his consent; that 
18 to say, without the consent of a parlia- 
ment freely chosen, as the then parliament 
Was. It was a tax called Ship-money, the 
short history of which is this. The par- 
liament consisted of men who really loved 
eir Country. They were gentlemen of Eng- 
land, not to be bought or sold. They were 
hot to be made a mere tool in the hands 
of any man whom the king was persuaded 
‘o make his minister. They were really 
the guardians of the public purse ;_ they 
actually held the purse strings ; and they 
Were not to be tempted to let them loose 
by any offer of a share in the expenditure. 
———The king wished, however, to get 
money from the people; and an Aétorncy 
General hit upon the scheme. The pre- 
“ence of the tax was, that the king wanted 
oney to fit out ships to defend the king- 
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dom; and his Attorney General, Noy, 
contrived a scheme by which it was to be 
got without the consent of parliament. 
He hatched up what he called daw for the 
purpose ; and, the tax was imposed. The 
country in general paid it; but Joun 
Hamppen, a gentleman of Buckingham- 
shire, whose name ought to be held in ve- 
neration by every Englishman, refused 
the 20s. imposed upon him, ‘The matter 
was brought to trial. It was, at last, ar- 
gued before the twelve Judges, a majority 
of whom, in defiance of all daw, but hav- 
ing a deal of quibble and chicanery at com- 
‘mand, decided for the king. Bat, here 
was the root of all the mischief that befel 
that “ Martyr’ to lawyers. We call him 
King Charles the Martyr; but we always 
ought to add the words, to lawyers; for, to 
their fatal advice and instrumentality he 
fell a martyr.——This Noy, the <détor- 
ney General, furnished the chicanery in de- 
fence of the tax; but, CLanenvon, though 
a great enemy of public freedom, says, 
that the king lost greatly by this decision ; 
for, that the people now saw, that they 
had nothing left to call their own. He says, 
“ that the damage is not to he expressed 
“that the crown and state received by 
“the deserved reproach and infamy that 
“ attended the Judges by being made use of 
“in this-and like acts of power.” The 
whole of the twelve Judges told the King, 
that he had a right to levy the money ; 
they said that he was the sole judge of the 
manner of doing it for such purposes ; and, 
in short it was they and the Atsorney General, 
who caused his ruin and his death.-— 
Here, we see, that * power” did “ reach’’ 
the Administration of Justice, though Mr. 
Brougham says it has never done so. 
Here we see, in short, a whole set of cor- 

rupt Judges, and we all know what was 
the sort of support that the kingly govern- 

ment received from them.—---CLARENDON 

(whom I quote because he was an enemy of 
liberty) says, upon this subject, in another 

place, that men bore the violences of the 

kingly power with some degrce of pa- 

tience; but, sayshe, “ when- they saw, 

“ in a court.ef law, reason of state urged as 

“ elements of law, JUDGES AS SHARP- 

“SIGHTED AS SECRETARIES OF 

“ STATE, and in the MYSTERIES OF 

“STATE; judgment of law grounded 

“ upon matter of fact, of which there was 

“ neither inquiry nor proof; itis no won~ 

“ der that they cared little about any al- 

“teration that might take place.”’ It is 

upon this occasion, that he uses the words 
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taken for my motto; and the sentiment 
expressed in which I have often express- 
ed, in speaking of tame cheaters, by which 
I have always meant, robbers unarmed, in 
many of the countries of Europe, and 
whose robberies have facilitated the con- 
quests of the French, because, I have said, 
a man will rather yield to open force than 
submit to be robbed under the forms of law 
and justice.——How otien have I said this ; 
an.j this is precisely the idea which Cla- 
rendon quotes from this Latin or Greek 
author, And, it is very certain, that men 
resent nothing so bitterly as they do rob- 
bery or injury of any sort, committed 
against them, under the forms of law and 
justice. When they are assailed by bare- 
faced tyranny, they know what they are 
about. Open tyranny has something of 
honesty about it. It is violent and unjust; 
but it does not insult as well as oppress. 
There is, in the breast of every man, a 
love of power, that pleads in apology for 
the open tyrant; but, the base oppressor, 
who tyrannizes inthe name of law, is de- 
spised while he is obeyed, and, at every 
step, he kindles revenge that never can 
be quenched. This opinion has been ex. 
pressed by me some scores of times, and I 
am not a little pleased to see that it cor- 
responds with the opinion of men emi- 
nent for their discernment and their wis- 
dom.——I have nut room to continue the 
remarks much further; but, if- Mr. 
BrovuGuam wants more proofs of the fals- 
hood of the assertions imputed to him, 
let him ook into the proceedings against 
Scroces and his associate Judges. ‘This 
man, who was Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench, was accused by the 
House of Commons of being an insolent 
and arbitrary man, and, in short, of vio- 
Jating his oath in all possible ways. Sir 
Francis Nortn, the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, was accused along with 
him, and also two other of the Judges. 
Scroggs was particularly charged with 
arbitrary proceedings against the printer 
of a certain Weekly Publication; but, 
indeed, the main charge against the 
whole of this set, was their tyranny, their 
perversion of the law, their base partiality, 
respecting the press. ——If this is notenough 
for Mr. Broucuam, let him look into the 
history of Jerrertes, who, from being Re- 
corder of London and Attorney General, be- 
came Chif Justice of tie Court of King’s 
Bench, and afterwards Lord Chancellor. 
This was a famous murderer in the name 
of the law. Amongst other murders he 
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committed, with the help of a PACKED 
JURY (without which such a judge is like 
a blunderbuss without a trigger), was that 
of Sipney, while his“ brother” Pemberton 
murdered Russel. The sentences passed 
upon those gentlemen were afterwards re. 
versed by Act of Parliament, declared to be 
null and void, their trials declared to be 
illegal, their juries packed, their judges per. 
verters of the law, and their deaths mur. 
der. JEFFERIES was, at last, taken while 
endeavouring to escape to Hamburgh, and 
put into the Tower by the Lord Mayor of 
London, where he died in great misery, 
In speaking of this man, we generally 
call him the bloody, and we have the notion 
of his being a very daring and violent man, 
But, this does not appear to have been the 
case. He seems to have been a most 
PROFOUND HYPOCRITE, and to have 
had as much of purr about him as any 
pussy of them all. A very smooth, cait- 
ing, cold-blooded scoundrel he appears to 
have been. When he was trying Sydney, 
and taking every means, step by step, to 
entrap him, and to put a colour upon the 
murder so as to make it look like justice, 
he was as smooth as oil, and “ prayed God" 
that the prisoner might “ escape, i! not 
“guilty.” His co-adjutors upon the 
Bench appear to have been of just the 
same stamp as to principle, only they had, 
I suppose, less cunning. They appear all 
to have been selected for their base subset 
viency to the’court, or ministry, much mote 
than for their understanding of the law. |n 
short, they seem to have wanted nothing 
but genius to make them the most con 
summate scoundrels of the age.——As the 
A:torney General, Noy, and the corrupt 
Judges of his day were the principal 
4 : the 
cause of the overthrow of Charles 7 
First (the Martyr to Lawyers); 5° ag 
Attorney General, Sawyer, and the corrup 


Judges of Charles the Second’s reign had 





, ese oul 
/ well nigh overthrown him; they we 


have done it, if he had lived much longs’ 
and, they did cause the total overthrow 
James the -Second and the expulsion y 
his famiiy from the throne, as was e i 
evident at the Revolution, when — 
the first acts that were passed, eae 
for reversing the sentences against ~ 
and Sidney, and declaring them a 
been illegal and corruptly oe git <7 
Thus, then, have we seen 4 little 0 

“ Learned Friends” have been 10 f oak 
times. Of the later times, I ee " 
any further than to observe, ni 
Brougham recollectsany thing @ 
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Mansrietp; if he has read Mr. Horne 

Tooxe’s Trials ; he will not say, that, even 

of late, the Administration of Justice has 

never been ASSAILED. Nay, and as for 
| the present times, how could he say, that it 

had not been assailed, if he recollected 

that Messrs. Waite and Hart have passed 

a fourth part of the average life of man in 
jail in consequence of a conviction upon 
/a charge of having assailed it? One would 

think, that he could not have been igno- 
rant of this fact ; how, then, could he look 

the Judges in the face and say, that the 
' Administration of Justice had never been 
sassailed? He willsay, perhaps, that it had, 
in this last Case, at any rate, been unjustly 
assailed. Aye, aye; tobesure! lamnot 
at all disposed, | can assure him, to con- 
stradict him upon that point ; but, this ts 
not the point that we are upon. He said, 
‘that the Administration of Justice had 
incver been assailed; and | say that that as- 
Merton was false; and, I also say, 
that itis a falshood of a very injurious ten- 
dency ; because, ifit were to be believed, 
the measure of every one’s punishment 
would be the measure of his gudlt; and, 
ruth requires that the world should know 
and bear: in. mind, that many persons 
have suffered innocently through the cor- 
Tuptions in our courts of Justice, and from 
he vindictiveness and tyranny of Judges. 
druth requires this, and truth is not to be 
Bacrificed to the taste of Mr Broucnam, 
1, indeed, he had said, that the Adminis- 
ation of Justice, at the present time, had 
ot been assailed justly ; I should not, and I 
Hare saynoother writer would, have thought 
f contradicting him; but, to say, that it 
ad never been assailed was what I could 
vt suller to pass uncontradicted, when I 
ecollected that our history was full of the 
P'oceedings against corrupt and over- 
aring judges, and when I know that 
essis, Hart and White have for years 
fen wasting their bodies in jail for hav- 
§ assailed the Administration of Justice 
nder the present Judges. Yes, yes, 
they assailed it unjustly.” I understand 
at well enough. Why do you ply me 
Pith that? But, they assailed it. That is 
Phat | say. ‘That is what nobody can 
th truth contradict; and that being 
ue, Mr. Broucuam’s statement is false. 
hey are in jail for having assailed it; 
id, while that was notoriously the fact, 
was a little too much to tell the Judges 
their faces, that the Administration of 
suce had never been assailed; and, to 


¥ to the people of England, that they 
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had never had any corrupt or tyranni- 
cal Judges, was too much for any body 
to bear with patience——There was 
some years ago a work published, called 
« a Dispray or Tyranny,’ which was 
filled with accounts of robberies, op- 
pressions, and murders committed by 
English Judges. A catalogue of blacker 
crimes never appeared in the world; 
and, they seem the more detestable for 
having been committed under the shew, 
and with ali the forms, of /aw and justice. 
Seeing that such has been the case in Eng- 
land, then, does it not become-us to detect 
and expose endeavours, such as are made 
in this Speech of Mr. Broucnam? What 
right has he to publish to the world, or 
any body to publish for him, a falshood 
tending to produce so much mischief in 
the country? 1 insist upon it that a more 
mischievous falshood cannot be devised ; 
for, it not only writes infamy upon the 
tomb of every man who has been punished 
by any of our courts, however innocent 
he may have been since proved to have 
been; but, it tends to make people afraid 
even to think; afraid, not only to say that 
their soul is their own, but to think that 
their soul istheir own, when they approach 
the person of a Judge, and especially the 
scene of his power. After all, however, 
the Courizr may possibly have totally 
misrepresented the Speech of Mr. Broue- 
HAM. I callit his Speech because it is so 

called in print; and, indeed, as it has 
come forth under that name, as his Speech 

it must be commented upon. { am 

aware, that lawyers may have motives for 

this species of praise, which other men 

have not; and, as long as they keep it 

amongst themselves, let them indulge in it; 

but, if they publish, or any body publishes 

for them, then they come before us, and 

must expect to be fully examined without 

favour or affection. I now dismiss this 

subject with a promise to Mr. Broucnam, 

that, as ofien as he, or any one of his 

« Learned Friends’ shall treat the public 

wiih such assertions as the above, I will, if 
the assertions fall under my eye, give 

them an answer. 











W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, Tuesday, 
May 14, 1811. 





BULLION DEBATE. 
( Continued from page 1184.) 
jddicks dade vdediatieiisiecsiee Te Report, in 
page 11, states, as an indisputable fact, 
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what he (Mr. Rose) asserted to. be indis- 
putably untrue--and it went to this, that 
specie sent from one country to anotier 
must always be subject to a loss equal to 
the freight, insurance, &c. This be illus- 
trated by supposing two cases of 1,000 oz. 
of silver or of a proportionate quantity of 
gold, sent from this country to the conti- 
nent, on which, according to his calcula- 
tion, there would be a elear profit of 16 
per cent. oa tie one, and of 20 per cent. 
on the other, after paying all charges. 
Lest there should be a mistake in this, he 
sent to Mr. Goldstnid for a similar calcu- 
Jation, and it Was as nearly as possible the 
same. In page 12, the inference of the 
Committee relative to Exports and Im- 
ports was directly contrary to the fact. 
In page_13, too, there was an assertion re- 
lative to Exports and foreign Expendi- 
ture, for which there was not the slightest 
foundation, it being a fact, that in the two 
highest years of foreiga Expenditure there 
was a short-coming of three millions in 
our Exporis, instead of an excess. There 
was a Continental Gentleman, on whose 
evidence the Commitiee who framed the 
Report seemed greatly to rely; and how 
did he propose to remedy the evils arising 
from the present scarcity of Bullion? 
Why, by a free circulation, and liberty to 
export! This was his expedient; and, 
according to his view of the subject, it 
could answer no good purpose to allow 
the Bank to pay in cash, unless you also 
allowed a free circulation and liberty to 
export; in other words, unless you coun- 
tenance fraud and perjury. The Honour- 
able Gentleman next referred to page 17 
Of the Report, in which an account is 
given of circumstances which occurred in 
the time of King William, and where, 
speaking of the expences of the Bank, it 
is stated that their notes fell to a discount 
of°17 per cent. and stock sold at an ad- 
vance. Where the Committee got the 
latter fact, if fact it was, he could not say. 
On the margin he saw the names of Dr. 
Drake and Mr. Godfrey. Ue suspected 
the one was no better authority than he 
should be able to prove the other to be. 

Mr, Horner said, the information al- 
luded to would be found in Lord Somers’s 
Tracts. 

Mr. Ross said, the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman had found fault with 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank, because they did net wish to dis- 
count at 3 or 4 per cent. when the legal 
‘interest was 5 per cent. He confessed, 





however, that he was not surprised they 
should not wish to be Cross-questioned on 
subjects of opinion for which they had 
not been prepared by some previous jp. 
timation. Let the Committee sce what 
Mr, Godfrey said on this subject.—y, 
told you that at a period when the Bank 
charged the public 6 per cent, they 
charged to those who kept cash with them 
only $ percent. Would the Commitice 
who made the Report, have the Commit. 
tee of the House to take this as a proof 
that the Bank was at that time well ma. 
naged? The Right Honourable Gentle. 
man tben proceeded to notice what was 
stated by Dr. Drake relative to the same 
period. The Doctor said that they could 
not effect a reduction in the price of gui- 
neas. ‘l'wo Acts of Parliament, however, 
did reduce them, He stated too that 
bank-paper was then narrowed, but ia 
fact it was not, Surely it was not excusi- 
ble when Gentlemen were making ke- 
ports to be laid before that House, to do 
so in this extraordinary way, by mis 
stating every fact! The Report then went 
on to shew, that at a particular period the 
trade was unfavourable to Ireland, aud 
then refers to a paper to shew that the 
issue of bank-paper was the cause. flere 
again, however, the statement was ul- 
founded, and the fact lay the contrary 
way. It did so happen that when the 
issues of the Bank of Ireland were at the 
lowest the exchange was 13} per cevl; 
and when the Bank issues were at te 
highest, the rate of exchange was at 
0} per cent. being about par. He shou 
not go the Jength of saying that this 
occasioned by the larger issues of the 
Bank, but surely the fact was mma . 
repel the contrary inference. Mr. ri 
proceeded to state, that the assertion 
the conduct of the Bank Directors affecte 
the exchange, and price of bullion, ¥® 
the most unfounded that ever was utter 
To shew that there had been an or 
issue, the Report had adverted to the a 
counts since 1797. What they were - 
that period to 1802; he did not ee 
know, but from 1802 to 1809 he 
that the Bank notes had only ici 


397,000/, and the Learned Genter 
himself would confess that. if aisco™’ 


: il 
could be facilitated without apy pend 


increase of paper, it would be ® en 


it would afford to the manufacturing ' 


trading interests. It 
that ‘Sir Francis Baring had edit 
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that if trade and revenue increased, an | 
ceived by the Revenue Collectors. In 


addition to the cirewating medium would 
be required. The trade and revenue of 
the country had unquestionably increased 
greatly since 1798, and therefore a larger 
Samount of Bank-paper became necessary. 


Besides, till the year 1797 not a Bank- | 
Since | 
that period they had been received, and | 
‘sometimes considerable quantities were | 


note was paid into the Exchequer. 


thus locked up. ‘The increased trade then 
demanded a larger issue of Bank-notes ; 












paper, the demand would be supplied by 


rentieman had said that they ought to 
have another Bank. That might answer, 
perhaps, if he were to have the manage- 


ment of it; but then they did not know | 


avho the managers might be. They knew 
he managers of the present Bank, and 
could repose confidence inthem. It had 
@been justly stated, that a given amount of 
ommerce required more circulating me- 
lium in time of war than in time of peace. 
Ir, Bosanquet had said that an addition 
vas required in the present circumstances, 
wing to the long credit necessarily given 
the continenta| purchasers. He next ad- 
erted to the quantity of coin brought into 
irculation from 1773 to 1708, making 
early 44 millions altogether, subject to 
hatever drains might be made upon it dur- 
gthat period. But then it would be ob- 
rved that except in the year 1783, gold 
@s not in all that tame aboye the Mint 
rice, so that there was little temptation 
melt or export. Allowing, however, 
ight millions for these purposes, which 
as much beyond the mark, there would 
ll remain in circulation in 1796 upwards 
thirty-five millions of coin. He wish- 
this to be noticed, because he had 
bund that Mr. Blake and others had 
rated it at much less. This circumstance 
he Learned Gentleman did not appear to 
ave considered—and indeed there could 
irdly be an instance of a stronger love 
theory than what he had displayed in 
PPosition to facts. The misfortune was, 
lat when Gentlemen had formed a strong 
oretical opinion, they shat their eyes 
facts and evidence, and would ‘see 
thing bat what favoured their own view 
the subject. The Right Honourable 
tleman then called attention of 
Committee to the 
Cie, and asa 
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and one reason why he would not restrain | 
the Bank in their issues was, that unless | 
they furnished the requisite quantity of | 
| millions instead of the 46 millions, which 
paper of a much worse description. A | 
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the very small comparative quantity re- 


the collection of a revenue of 3,640,0001. 
in the county of Lancaster, only about 
11,0001. of specie had been procured. 
From this circumstance, the Committee 
must be aware, how very necessary it was, 
that the paper currency should be large 
enough to supply the drain of specie. In 
1797, the circulating medium, including 
coin and bank-notes, was about 46 millions. 
At present, the amount of specie in circu- 
lation could hardly amount to 3 millions. 
Taking the bank notes at 24 millions, the 
whole circulating medium was only 27 


in circulation in 1798. 
‘The Committee then must be aware 
of the incalculable inconvenience that 
would result to trade and manulactures, 
from checking the issue of bank-notes. 
Such a measure would, besides, in- 
iure the exports, and occasion a most 
pernicious reduction of the exchange. 
(Hear, hear! from Mr. Perceval and 
others). Let the Committee then consider 
whether it could be justly said, that there 
was an excess of bank paper? Whether 
it would be wise policy to fetter the Bank 
Directors in their issues of notes? If an 
excess had been made out, then there 
would have been some foundation for the 
remedial measure recommended in the 
Report. But so far was this from being 
made out, that the very reverse was the 
real truth of the case. Instead of being 
surprised at the large amount of bank 
notes in circulation, his wonder was that 
the issues had not been much greater. 
Considering the previous ‘extent of the 
circulating medium, and the increase of 
trade and revenue that had taken place 
since 1798, one would rather be tempted 
to conclude that the Bank had not been 
so liberal in its issues of paper as the cir- 
cumstances required. Notwithstandin 
then his high opwion of the ane, 
Gentieman’s talents, he could not help 
saying, that such a Report as this, so di- 
rectly in the teeth of facts and evidence, 
he had never known. How could the 
Learned Gentleman imagine that they 
could adopt his resolutions, founded on 
such erroneous opinions as he had taken 
up? They were not to proceed upon the 
credit of the very able and eloquent 
ech which he had jast delivered. 
They were to took at the Report, and see 
how far the evidence supported the alle- 
gations. These allegations were not sup- 
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-ported by’ the €vidence; and he had 


proved, from undeniable facts, that the 


issues of bank notes had nothing whatever 


to do with the exchange, or price of bul- 
lion.—The Report was against every syl- 
lable of the evidence, except that of Sir 
F. Baring and the continental merchant. 
Bat even the continental merchant had 
given it as his.opinionthat the Bank Notes’ 
had nothing a¢ all todo with the fall of the 
He had been pressed upon 
this point, but had always persevered in 
his opinion. But he said that the “large 
amount of Bank-notes had some effect in 
preventing the rise of the exchange ; for 
if the Bank issued gold it might be ex- 
ported, and thus render the exchange more 
favourable. So that the way in which the 
exchange might be prevented from rising 
Was to export the gold as fast as it was 
issued from the Bank. The Committee 
had not sanctioned ‘the fraud and: perjury 
which this would have involved—but 
without fraud and perjury such exports 


_eould not be made. Then, as.to Sir F. 


Baring’s evidence, he said that it would 
be proper to resume payments in specie 
as soon as the Bank could conveniently 
doit. He did not say that a positive law 
should pass, compelling the Bank to re- 
sume the payments in specie, but only 

ave it as his opinion, that the issue of 
cash should be resumed as soon as it was 
in the power of the bank. If the com- 
mittee turned aside from the evidence of 
the best informed witnesses, and consi- 
dered it as extravagant nonsense, their 
Report could not form a proper ground 
for any proceeding in. that House—but 
independent of the evidence of the rest, 
even upon that of Sir F. Baring, and 
the continental merchant, the Committee 
had not made out the allegations in their 
Report.—The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man then adverting to the statements of 
an ag Friend of his (Huskisson), 
lo at is firm conviction, that in 


| ishing those statements, his Honoura- |. 


le Friend had been actuated by, no im- 
proper motive. - His Hon. Frie 
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id that his Hor oat Br 
said 18 Fionourable Friend could h 

had nothing else in view but the Bublic — 
advantage; but still it had done much if th 
injury. Ifsuch a publication had come 


from an indifferent person, it would have — 
signified. little; it would: have passed resun 
away without doing any mischief, By; [ae toget 
from the high character of his Honourable § possi 
Friend, his great knowledge of financial e If th 
concerns, and the confidence which many sumit 


were disposed to place in his opinions, bis 
statement had excited peculiar attention, 
and: its bad effect had been more exten. 
sively diffused: His Honourable Friend 
had said that there existed a strong resem. (Hea: 
blance between the doctrine upon which speci: 
the Bank Directors proceeded, aad that of emitte 
the celebrated Mr. Law. The Bank Direc- Bank 
tors might possibly be wrong in the notion, of pa 
that they conld never issue to excess as gold 

long as;they discounted only on good hey | 
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expel 


Ee 




































commercial security. But what resen- ost | 
blance existed between their proceedings Mactur 
and those of Mr. Law he was at 2 los bienct 
to conceive. Mr. Law’s Bank ended in lescri 
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not leaving a shilling to be divided 
among the Leiders of its securities. The 
Bank of England, as appeared by the 
examination before the Committee of 
Lords, had, in 1797, a very large surples 
beyond all claims that could be made 
upon it. No two things could be mor 
different, therefore, than this and Mr. 
Law’s scheme. If the Bank Directon 
were to be examined to-morrow, he be- 
lieved it would appear that they had !5 
millions.surplus property beyond all the 
demsgnds against them. He could 
therefore, but say that the observation yas im 
his Honourable’ Friend had much bette ocur 
have. been omitted... The Bank Direcus ocur 




















































did not deserve it. This was anotber d sex 
proof that when Gentlemen had formed the 
certain theoretical opinions, they ©, a te 





see ing but what made in favour 

their. theories. If they once aban” 

established law and e, the got sat 
xplica difficulties.” ‘The Right He 
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stand there.as the advocate of the Bank ; 
his only object was the public interest. 
if the Bank Directors had not done their 
| daty he would have been as ready to cen- 
sure them as any: man. But as to their 
resumption of cash payments it was al- 
f together out of the question. It was im- 

possible for them: to find specie to pay. 
© If there existed.a possibility of their re- 
suming cash payments, he would be wil- 


ave 
Dlie 
uch 
me 
ave 
sed 
Bu 
able 
cial 
any 








» his ling to compel them to do so at. whatever 
ion, expence. Ifthey could find specie at any 
ten- rice, their profits had been so large that 












fe thought they ought to pay in cash. 
(Hear! hear!) But the truth was that 
necie was not. to be found.—The Com- 
ittee in their, Report proposed that the 
Bank Directors should reduce their issues 


rec 

tion, of paper.. How could they do this when 
8 as gold was not'to be had? In his opinion 
00d ey could not possibly do so without the 
sell most material injury to trade and manu- 


















ings Mactures, and. the. most. serious inconyve-: 
loss bience even to labourers and almost every 
1 in Hescription of persons in the community. 
ided His Honourable. Friend had said that gold 
The night be had in exchange for other com- 
the nodities, But every, thing that the country 
of ould spare was sent out for other purposes. 
ples fhey could not send.more, and how was 
nade he gold to be. procured? ‘His Hon. 
pore riend said that it might be procured here, 
Mr. ut it was well known that foreigners pur- 
ctors nased it here at the rate of 4/. 15s. per 
- bee mnce, and one of them had a commission 
d 15 take it atany price. —Whatever the price 
| the ight be, his instructions were to give a, 
not, hilling more, but to get the gold. It 
on of impossible, therefore,. for the Bank to 
etter ocure it—and if the Bank could not 


ocure it, what did they propose ? He 
a seen an order under the administration 





s directed to proceed in search of gol 
‘his order had appeared to him sufficiently. 
bimsical ; but he that be did 
think it more extravagant than the 
position now made. to compel the re- 
mption. of cash payments by 

“hin a certain period 
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the Earl of Oxford, by which. a able : 


hen par ; 
od was, 
had. (| hear ! sep TE 


ities - Mr.. Henny. .Tnoantow said. i wes 
ust} i ible at present to follow, the 
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should be checked, the werst  eonse- 
quences would follow... Gold could not be 
procured. The balance of trade,was not 
only against us, but the system of tyranny 
prevalent on the continent prevented the 
payment of money there even when it be- 
came due. 
it could hardly eontinue. 
hope that it would soon find, its own end. 
But even if the Bank could find. gold, 
would the country be the better for it? 
How long would the coin issued remain in 
this.country ? The price of gold. was 
41. 16s,; bet supposing it only 4d. 14s, or 
13, or 12, it would be melted and export- 


price of gold, it would be perfectly nu- 
gatory to call upon the Bank to pay in the 
precious metals. If the public were to 
derive any advantage from it, he would 
have no hesitation in diminishing the 
profits of the Bank ; but wheu no advan- 
tage could be gained for the public by 
the measure, he had no inclinatton to in- 
terfere. He would.only farther say, that 
under this system of Bank Restriction, the 
country had ftourished for 14 years, with 
the exception of the.two last years, as far 
as. concerned the exchange. That had 


tyranny under. which. the Continent at 
present groaned. Were they, to assist the 
enemy. in this monstrous work by check. 
ing the issues of bank-paper, at a moment. 
when the scarcity of the precious metals, 
rendered them essential to the commercial 
and manvfacturing industry of the coun-. 
try ? . In the whole history of Parliament 
contradicted by. facts as this... aving 
oped they. would not now put an end_.to, 
it, ata time when it became of the greatest, 
‘consequence to continue it. . He trusted, 


| Gentlemen would take care that whatever, 


‘mischief was-done us, should be the work, 
of the enemy ; and that we should not, 
x a assist his schemes, by, brin ng 

at destruction upon, ourselves in which, 
he vainly attempted to involve us (Heer! 





This was so monstrous, that, 
One. would, 


ed. Unless then they could reduce the . 


fallen, but it was owing to the unexampled, 


he had never heard of a Report so totally, 


prerierce so, long under this system, he; 
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The qoestion had been certainly ably and 
fully opened that night by the Learned 
Chairman of that Committee; but how- 
ever ably and fully he might have opened 
the question, there were some parts of his 
speech which, perhaps, required farther 
amplification. The main question, it was 
to be observed, was not whether cash 
payinents were to be resumed at the Bank 
of England, within a limited time? or 
whether this resumption should at all take 
place ? but it was, whether they ought to 
agree to the sentiment of the Learned 
Gentleman on this particular point ; 
namely, that the present high price of 
ballion was to be attributed to the quantity 
of paper circulated in the country? It is 
necessary, therefore, that the House should 
decide as to this point between the Bank 
Directors and the Bullion Committee. He 
himself had already given an incidental 
opinion in the House on this subject ; bat 
it was @ subject which could not be too 
fully canvassed in the House ; because 
when they gave the Bank an anlimited 
and discretionary power to issue out 
paper, it was their duty carefully to 

rd against any excess in that issue. 
t became necessary then in the first place, 
to enquire in what manner quantity had 
am influence on exchange. He had to 
shew what, in his opinion, was as plain 
as any point could well be, nay, that was 
demonstrable ; that the quantity of paper 
must speeenne! influence the price of 
commodities. he Irish Bank Directors, 
though they denied that the Exchange 
was anywise affected by the issue of paper, 
did not deny that the price of commodities 
was affected by it. One of the English 
Bank Directors said something to the 
same effect. Indeed, he had never met 
with any one who denied that the quan- 
tity of paper influenced the price of com- 
modities. The same effect was produced 


by the quantity of gold. Indeed, the ge~ | 


neral principle of quantity. was admitfed 


* the day imthe House, when a certain 


ataount of Exchequer bills was voted to 
prevent some persons in Scotland, ef- 
in manufactures, from experiencing 

a fali in the price of their commodities. 
Fe ye heard that the paper of all the 
= of Treland ys been diminished. 
consequence of this measure was a 

falt in the price of commodities, but it 
was also @ rise in eXchange. Here he 
wished’ fi mp same ve moths anetlag 
ea to ‘that a great diminution of 
Papet might not be @gteat evil, but at 


os 
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present it was to he kept in mind, the the 
were searching for principles—they bee 


panties dy: 76 
inquiring whether the auymentatic 4 

the circulating medium of the = ll a 
did not diminish the value of that sires aa 
lating mediam. Of this principle he could the 
no more doubt than he could doubt of his Ban 
own existence. On the 31st of December loar 
1795, the exchange was unfavourable to 179 
this country. The Bank immediately jj. fron 
mited their paper. He found at that time ant 
a general refusal to discount. It wonld ‘ exte 
have been very convenient to himself x hig! 
that time tohave received an accommoda. on | 
tion from the Bank. He had goods which nece 


he was compelled, im consequence, to 
sell af a loss. He found, when he went 
to the Bank, a sugar baker in the same 
predicament with himself, who was com- 
lied to have recourse to the same reme- 
dy. . Now if this fact be established, that 
the augmentation of the quantity of paper 
increases the price of commodities, was it 
possible to deny that bullion shared the 
fate of all other commodities? Why 
should not the produce of the mine be a- 
fected as we!l as the produce of the earth’ 
What was exchangé but the relative value 
of the circulating mediam of one country 
compared with the value of the circulating 
medium of all other countries’ Now 
this country had taken a different relative 
value in her circulation to that of other 
countries, and therefore the exchange 
with those Countries ideuitified itself with 
the price of bullion in them. This, it we 
to be remarked, was the great fundamental 
question. It was like a primary law : 
nature, and ought to be constanty 
kept in mind. Not that he meant to %} 
an invariable proportion was mainta'ne 
between the price of bullion and the 1% 
of paper. (Hear! from the M - 
Benches). He could sappose that on d 
eat alarm the proportions might bs 
bled-«even tripled. There were 
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‘deed @ variety of causes which might 7 AE's 
rate more strongly at one one bortat 
another. But to this point he wiht’ | ificu 
call the attention of the House, that re vile 
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the evidence given before this House it 
1797, there was ‘a considerable fall in ex- 
change, and the Bank refused to make 
any payments on the loan of 1782. The 
second of these periods was 1795, when 
the exchange was also unfavourable. The 
| Bank began immediately to restrict their 
loans. ‘The third of these periods was 
1797, when there was a drain on the Bank 
from another cause, not connected with 
an unfavourable exchange. To have then 
‘extended their issues, would have been 
highly liberal, but the fact was, that they 
on the contrary drew them in. It was 
necessary then to inquire how they would 
be freed from this drain of gold, and not 
permit the evil to go on enlarging, in the 
same manner as if the present period were 
antecedent to the restriction. If there 
tvere no restriction at the Bank, and no 
law against the exportation of gold coin, 
no Parliament.to interfere with the course 
of proceeding, how would nature act? 
mSupposing that the stamp of the coin 
tia ascertained the quantity and qua- 
lity of the metal contained in it; suppos- 
ing an unfavourable trade and an unfa- 
pvourable harvest. If people from abroad 
send articles hither, something im return 
must be sent to them, commodities as far 
s they go, and if any gold in the coun- 
ry, some of it must also be sent, but just 
> much as would put the gold on the 
ooting at which it might be in the ex- 
porting country. This might be very in- 
onvenient; but he was merely shewing 
he course that would be taken. The 
gold going abroad would occasion it to be 
heaper there, while the high rate of in- 
rest here would gradually restore the 
lalance between this and foreign coun- 
ries, so that the standard would still con- 
nue to be the same, as if all was but one 
country. He asked, whether in such a 
ase there would not necessarily be a 
mitation of the circulating medium? 
trely there would. The law, no doubt, 
ould prove some obstruction to the ex- 
ortation of coin; but the value of that 
ificulty was Known. How did this stand 
Mtecedent to 1797? It was necessary to 
xamine the principle of the thing. They 
new for a hundred years back there had 
n a constant tendency to excess in 
€ issues; but that excess had always 
fen prevented by limitation. He had 
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question to think of ascertaining the excess 
from the quantity; for there were a va- 
riety of circumstances which made the 
qeantity elude their discovery. The situ- 
ation of Europe might make a diminution 
indispensibly ome gece? The war had 
such a tendency. etween 1783 and 
1792, years of peace, the exchange was 
always in favour of this country; and ac- 
cordingly it would be found, the years 
of excess were during the war in 1795 
and 1797.— Gentlemen might consider 
what a low rate of interest five per cent. 
was, in time of war, and what a tempta- 
tion it afforded to apply for discounts. 
The legal rate of interest was, no doubt, 
five per cent. and it might be imagined 
that all the money that was borrowed 
during war was borrowed at that rate ; 
but no man could borrow money, except 
from the Bank, without paving additional 
sums, in name of commission, which really 
went to increase the rafe. A person who 
borrowed at 5 per cent. would find, on 
balancing his-books, that, independent of 
the profits of trade, his goods were, from 
time to time, worth more and more in 
value, so that in time, by the mere rise in 
stock alone, he would be enabled to pay 
off the debt. In the same manner, a per- 
son who in 1790 laid out 1007. in the pur 
chase of land, if it were traced back, 
would be found soon to have got the 
whole into his own pocket. It was easy to 
see then what a great temptation there 
was for borrowing. It was well known in 
the banking business, that nobody lent to 
the full extent of the demand, for it would 
be perfectly impossible to equal the mea- 
sure of the demand. The borrower pays 

more than 5 per cent. interest to any other 
person than the Bank. It may easily be 

imagined then, that if the Bank with such 

a low interest measure their issues by any 

think like demand, they must ran inte 

excess. In the Hamburgh Bank the limi- 

tation against excess is found inthe rate 

of interest ; and it may be Said, that the 

Bank of England will be constantly in 

danger of excess, if the rate of interest be 

ever so little higher than the legal rate, 

Since 1797 there had been no limitation 

whatever on the Bank; and this was the 

timing point. The Right Honourable 

Gentleman (Mr. Rose) was displeased at 

the comparison between the Bank of Eng» 
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they might be opposed, it was no less 
true that there might be certain points of 
similarity between them, and that this 
country may be in danger of sulfering 
from the same calamity which befel 
France, frow Law. Mr. Law looked to 
security, and the Bank looked, in 1797, 
to security. Law did not issue paper for 
more than two-thirds of the value of the 
land. The rate of interest fell to 3 per 
cent. Many good things resulted at first 
from this; but he got at last more than all 
the circulating medium of the rest of 
Europe. He thought he could not issue 
too much, while he lent at low interest on 
good security, In the same manner—let 
the Bank look that they do not lend too 
much at low interest. Another case ap~ 
pa to the present was the Bank of 

aris. The Bank of Paris was not the 
Government Bank. It Jent out money 
on moderate interest, and was founded 
on good security. In 1785, the Go- 
vernment, wishing for money, contrived 
to borrow from the Bank, and to interfere 
with the paper currency. The Bank 
having furnished loans to Government, 
augmented their paper. This again pro- 
duced a run on the Bank: at last the 
Bank stopt. But the Bank immediately 
limited their paper; and though the ex- 
change had fallen 10 per cent. the Bank 
felt no difficulty. This example was 
made for the instruction of this country. 
A Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the business, and they stated three 
things as particularly to be attended to. 
The first was, that Government should not 
borrow from the Bank, very different from 
the practice in this country. They next 
stated that the Bank Funds should only 
be laid out on short securities, that they 
might always have it in their power to 
restrict their issues; and in the third 
place they stated that the Bank should 
draw in. their discounts in case of a drain, 
for the meaning of a drain was, that more 
notes had been issued than were re- 
guired.. This could not be difficult if at- 
tention were paid to the first symptoms of 

perabundance. Gentlemen would per- 

aps say that this case was not similar to 
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such as war, which totally altered , 

lation of the sum whe iy He ame 
therefore, against the laying down a par. 


ticular maximum: The only rale of guid. a 
ance. was necessarily the drain. They Vo. 
were exactly like the Bank of Pari = 
There were a variety of other circumstances 

to the same point, and he believed Sweden 12] 


was one. The Swedish Bank, like the Bank 
of Paris, lent at interest. It had been 
said that the difference between this 
country and the Continent made all these 
foreign instances inapplicable ; but were 
there no limits to this proposition ; were 
there no countries on the Continentsituaie fi 
like ourselves? The Swedish Bank, he 

was persuaded, was of that description~ 

they lent at interest ; but they lent some- 

what too largely, and stopt at a depre- 1 
ciation of 70 percent. They also saya 
great difference in the price of commodi- 
ties is highly inconvenient, that trade 
would suffer, they wish to temporize, and 
are indisposed to reduce their issues of 

















paper. The excess of America was also said 
in point. Their paper was also issued on lane 
very good security. Demerara and Sv- Our 
rinam were also in point. It was very For; 
natural for us to think that we were the Fra 
centre of our own system ; in the same the ¢ 
way as was supposed that the sua kept z 
running round the earth, and not the oy 






earth round the sun, we always imagine 
that the bullion keeps on rising, and not 
that our currency goes on depreciating, 
He said he. understood that in Sweden 
also bullion was said to rise. He remem: 
bered when he was in a Russian counting: 
house, he had no ideas how the exchange, 
now down to 11, and now up, was com 
tinually against that country, in the sam 
manner as a leading tide, though it ap- 
pears for a little to go back, keeps g™ 
dually gaining more and more green 

e general unfavourable exchange " 
to be attributed to the paper mony 
issued by several successive op : 
Russia, and these variations had t " 
origin in causes that poi somewhat Me 
duce, but could never su atantia’'y : 
that unfavourable exchange. Wil Me e 
said, that the same measure may ee: 
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-ours.. But he would maintain that drain | yourable here and pnfavourable cont 
was a proof of bundance. The paper | It appears from Marshall’s Life vical ANS 
of the Paris amounted only to ninety | ington, how unwilling the pops: (sTBy 
iHions when M stonpem while 100 mil- | were in:1791.and 1792, to own the of uf 

$ at another period was not found too | ciated state of their currency: Bank 
uch; but thenthere arose circumstances, = =» (Tp. be continued.) _ has 
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